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(0^ and W). Again; cvii. 20: 'He sent his word and healeth them;' civ. 30, 'Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created, and thou renewest the face of the earth;' cxlvii. 18, ' He sendeth out his word and melteth them/ Still, in all these passages the word and the spirit do not mean much more than the command, or communication of Jehovah. And the same applies,to passages where the Divine Presence or Manifestation is called his Angel, the Angel of Jehovah. Indeed it would be difficult to say what difference there is between the Angel of Jehovah, Jehovah himself, and God, for instance in the third chapter of Exodus; and again in Gen. xxxii, between God, the Angel, and Man. And this Angel with whom Jacob wrestled is mentioned by so ancient a prophet as Hosea xii. 4.
All these conceptions are purely Jewish, uninfluenced as yet by any Greek thought. What I doubt is whether any of these germs, the theophany through Angels, the hypostasis of the Word of Jehovah (njjrp "O^ or lastly the personification of Wisdom (nijon) could by themselves have grown into what the Greek philosophers and Philo meant by Logos. We must never forget that Logos3 when adopted by Philo, was no longer a general and undefined word. It had its technical meaning quite as much as ovo-ia, virep-ouo-ta, aTrAoxrts, eVcocrt?, 0eWt9. All these terms are of Greek, not of Hebrew workmanship. The roots of the Logos were from the first intellectual, those of the Angels theological, and when the Angels, whether as ministers and messengers of God, or as beings intermediate between God and men, became quickened by the thoughts of Greek philosophy, the Angels and Archangels seem to become mere names and